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father, and his fervent prayers in his family, 

were long remembered by her. “ There isa 

day coming,” he would say, “ wherein Truth 
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When only ten years old, she felt that she 

could take no delight in the pleasures which 

the world could offer. As she grew older she 

“7 | found satisfaction in intercourse with some 

2s |religious people, who, she says, lived up to 
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what was made known to them. It was very 
elightful to her to listen to their conversa- 


} 
a . 
| tion - but soon her sadness returned with the 


conviction that she was not living as the 
people of God did in former times. Uaable 
to find relief in prayer, or comfort in reading 
|the sacred Scriptures, she mourned because 
ishe had not lived in the days when the Lord 
poke with Moses, in order that she might 
t yr else in the 
|days when Christ was personally on earth, 
hat she might have followed Him and sat at 

“T can truly say,” ks Elizabeth Stir-| His feet: all unconscious that, even in the 
redge, when describing the r years Of| midst of her trials, He who had loved her 
her life, “that I have never coveted heaven's | with an everlasting love was drawing her into 
4 ry, nor to be made a partaker of the} clos r fell »wehip with Hlimself than any out- 
|ward one could | 


thus have known His will; « 


riches, glory, and everlasting well-being for 
ever, more than I desired to walk in the way 
that leads thereunto. And I did as truly be-| The enemy will befool as many as he cao. 
lieve thet the Lord would redeem a people | therefore look unto the Lord, and pray unto Him 
out of the world and its wavs.” She was|iotbe inward of your minds, though you cannot 
born in 1634, at Thornbury, in Gloucester-| “ter one word: kaow it nssuredly that Ye is near 
shire, and was the child of God-fearing par-| 7° ey nse a+ an naengetiny 6 argon 

: ; 5 I had known th 1 my voung and tender years 
when the Lord was near me, and at work ia my 
heart, and [knew it not! * * * T had many 


ve. In reference to Satan’s 
subtle allurements, she writes: 


ents (Puritans,) by whom she was very care-| 
fully brought up. The consistent life of her 
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times a concern upon my mind which brought great 
heaviness over my spirit; bat I knew not what it 
was, and! little thought it was the Lord who was 
ever good and gracious, kind, merciful, and slow 
to anger. I little thought He looked so narrowly to 
my ways. * * * He took me by the hand and 
led me when I knew not of it; and if I bad not 
hearkened unto the enemy all would bave been well.” 

Tt was about this time, and when Eliza- 
beth Stirredge was twenty years of age, that 
she attended a meeting held by two Friends, 
Joho Audland and John Camm. The min- 
istry of the former sank to the bottom of 
her heart; and, leaving her companions, she 
walked home alone, the cry of her soul be- 
ing, “ What shall I do to be saved? I would 
do anything for the assurance of everlasting 
life.” Her earnest aspirations for a new 
heart could but be answered by Him who 
had redeemed her with His precious blood. 
Writing to her children of this turning-point 
in her history, she tells them that they may 
“know the way to heaven’s glory and to the 
enjoyment of true peace and satisfaction, be- 
cause itis a strait and narrow way”; and 
she begs them to keep their hearts with all 
diligence, in order that they may be brought 
nearer and nearer unto the Lord and grow 
into fellowship with Him. “ My very aim,” 
she adds, “is to make you a little acquaint- 
ed with the work of the Lord in my heart, 
and also with the subtle devices of the en- 
emy; * * * his way is to set baits ac- 
cording unto people’s nature, for therein he 
is most likely to prevail. And because I was 
of a sad heart and very subject to be cast 
down, therefore did he with all his might 
endeavor to cast me down into despair; 
* * * many things he cast before me 
that seemed too hard for me to go through.” 
The precious consciousness of the comforting 
and sustainitg presence of her Saviour, 
which had for a while been her joy, was with- 
drawn ; and Satan insinuated that the sorrow 
which she felt at the loss of this sweet fel- 
lowship was most sinful, and that the fate of 
the murmurer was to fall in the wilderness. 

Just at this time William Dewsbury* vis- 
ited Gloucestershire. His soul seems to 
have been especially drawn out in sympathy 
for those who were passing through such 
sorrow as had at one time well-nigh over- 
whelmed himself. After hearing his comfort- 
ing language in meeting, Elizabeth Stirredge 
felt a great longing to open her heart a little 
to him; and yet imagining that, stranger 
though he was, an insight would be given 
him of her spirituai state, she feared that he 
would speak to her about the hardness of 
her heart, and that such an additional afflic- 
tion as this would be more that she could 
bear. She was not mistaken in supposing 


*For a sketch of William Dewsbury see The 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, No. XVIII. 
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that he would understand her case. Before 
she had reached the spot where he stood the 
word in season was spoken. “ Dear lamb,” 
he sail, “ judge all thoughts and believe, for 
blessed are they that believe and see not. 
They were blessed that saw and believed, but 
more blessed are they that believe and see 
not.” “Oh,” she writes, “ he was one that 
had good tidings for me in that day, and 
great power was with his testimony ; for the 
hardness was taken away, and my heart was 
opened by that ancient power that opened 
the heart of Lydia: everlasting praises be 
given unto Him that sits upon the throne 
forever.” 

She seems to have simply accepted the 
truth that “ emotion is not faith ”; that when 
feeling is at its lowest ebb, faith—even from 
the fact of this great strain on it—may grow 
the stronger. “I can only say,” she remarks, 
“that my heart and soul delighted in judg- 
ments. The Lord’s end in chastising His 
children is to make them fit for His service.” 
It was about this period, and when Elizabeth 
Stirredge was twenty-one years of age, that 
she met with Miles Halhead, another minis- 
ter in the newly-formed Society of Friends. 
Looking earnestly at her, he said “ Dear 
child, if thou continue in Truth, thou wilt 
make an honerable woman for the Lord ; for 
the Lord will honor thee with His blessed 
testimony.” Ten years later, and soon after 
she had felt called on to speak in meetings, 
he was again the bearer of a message to her 
soul. ‘My love and life is with thee,” he 
said, “and that for the blessed work’s sake 
that is at work in thee. The Lord God keep 
thee faithful, for He will require hard things 
of thee that thou art not aware of; the Lord 
give thee strength to perform it; my prayers 
shall be for thee as often as I remember 
thee.” 

The cruel persecution to which the Friends 
were exposed had no terror for her on her 
own account, for her heart, she says, ‘‘ was 
given up to serve the Lord, come what would 
come”; and she found that He in whom she 
trusted not only supported her under griev- 
ous trials, but so sanctified them as to cause 
her to rejoice that she was counted worthy to 
suffer for Him. 

In the year 1670 she was for a while deep- 
ly distressed ; it seemed to be her duty to 
write an address to King Charles IL., and to 
present it to him in person. Such a service 
appeared to her “strange and wonderful, 
and, having a very low estimate of her own 
spiritual and mental gifts, she tried to think 
that Satan was endeavoring to ensnare her 
into something better suited to a wise and 
good man, and prayed that a more simple 
task might be assigned to her. But sach 
sore sorrow followed this unwillingness that 
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she was led to cry, “ Lord, 


fore me, and I will follow Thee; for, Lord, 





if Thou hast | fee Friecade. Elizabeth Stirredge felt, as she 


found me worthy, make my way plain be | sat at work in her husband’s sho», ‘that it 


Thou knowest that [ would not willingly of- 


fend Thee.” Yet, most naturally, her heart 


ould be right for her to go to the room 
| where the justices and others were assembled. 
She did not at all know why this was re- 


yearned for her little children, and shrank| quired of her, but the impression of duty 
from the thought that she mi; ght not perhaps| became stronger while she hesitated. On 


be allowed to return to her family alive. 


But He who 





Never yet forsook at need 
The soul that trusted Him indeed,” 


comforted her with this assurance, If thou 


canst believe, thou shalt see all things accom 
plished, and thou shalt return in peace, and 
thy reward shall be with thee. 


shed and persecution of the righteous. This 
she placed in the King’s hands whilst say- 
ing, “ Hear, O King, and fear the Lord God 
of heaven and earth.” He turned pale, but 
ouly answered in a sorrowful tone, “ I thank 
you, good woman.” On coming back to her} 
family she found them well. “ The Lord,” 
she writes, 
to accompany me, which is the greatest com- 
fort that can be enjoyed, and. my coming 
home was with joy and peace in my bosom.” 
Not long afterwards, a coustable and other 
officers entered the shop of her husband, 
James Stirredge, to exact a fine from him for 
the attendance of himself and his wife at the 
meetings of Friends. This he declined pay- 
ing, at the same time saying that had he 
owed the King anything he would surely 
have repaid him. The constable leant his 
head on his hand, and remarked ‘that it 
would be against his conscience to take their 
goods from them. Elizabeth Stirredge, on 
hearing this, said, “ John, 
wronging thy conscience ; for what could the 
Lord do more fur thee than to place His good 
Spirit in thy heart to teach thee what thou 
shouldst do and what taou shouldst leave un- 
done?” He answered that he knew not how 
to act; for, although they might take their 


goods once, the matter would not end there | 


whilst they continued to go to meetings, as 
never had there been like laws. She replied, 
" Jobn, 
science and brought a burden upon thy spir-| 
it, it is not the rulers can remove it from 
thee. If thou shouldst say, ‘I have done that 
which was against my conscience to do,’ they 


might say, as the rulers did to Judas, ‘ What| were taken by this snare? 


is that to us? see thou to that.’” The of: 
ficers, however, who were with him, seized 
some of the goods, but with trembling hands, 
and compelled ‘& poor man to carry them. 
“You force me,” he said, “ to do that which 
you cannot do yourselves, neither can I,” 
When, a little later, a meeting was held to 
appraise the goods which had been taken 


? ; 

The address | leave the room in a violent passion. 
was a very brief one, a solemn warning of| return, ‘ 
what would be the consequences of the blood- 


“afforded me His living presence 


have a care of 


when thou hast wronged thy con-| 


| entering the apartment she silently took a 
| seat just within the door: some of those pres- 
lent repeatedly said that they could not go on 
with the business whilst she was with them, 
and ordered the owner of the house to turn her 
tout; but he replied that he could not lay 
hands on her, which made one of the justices 
On his 
‘The power of the Lord,” she writes, 
“fell on me with a very dreadful warning 
amongst them.” A short time after this, two 
of the company died suddenly in the midst of 
the joviality of a feast. 

In the year 1670, the persecution reached 
such a height, that it was at the risk of life 
itself that the Friends held their meetin; gs. 

| Grievous, indeed, were the outward euffer- 
ings of those days, yet to Elizabeth Stirredge 
and very many others they caused far less 
sorrow than did the unfaithfulness of a few 
of their brethren. The door of the meeting- 
house being nailed up, the usual attenders 
felt it right to assemble outside : a bailiff and 
other officers, followed by an angry crowd, 
came with clubs, &c., to disperse the quiet 
congregation. But ONE was in their midst 
whose name is a strong tower; and Elizabeth 
Stirredge and another Friend were enabled 
to speak words of encouragement to the com- 
pany, and to praise Him who had given them 
a banner to be displayed because of the 
truth. And the power of the Lord so per- 
ceptibly prevailed that their cruel adversa- 
cies were awed, though at length they ex- 
acted a fine of twenty shillings from each of 
the attenders, most of whom, however, left 
the spot with rejoicing hearts. John Story, 
|an influential member of the meeting, was 
| much displeased when he found that he could 
not induce his friends to save themselves by 
| privately assembling for worship; for they 
felt that, cost what it might, they must con- 
fess their Lord before men. Then a second 
minister sent a message, suggesting the ad- 

| vantages that would arise from waiting on 
God in a quiet room instead of in the street. 

Can we wonder when we learn that some 
But there were 
many io those sifting times, including weak 
women and even children, who seem, with 
a heaven-taught fortitude, to have delighted 
in the thought that 





‘Love would have his children brave!” 


Looking steadfastly at the strength of their 
Almighty leader, they— 
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Who am I?’ 
hose am |, 


‘‘ Said not, * but rather 

or hat I should fear?’”’ 
Century after century, 
as these 
entire surrel der of the soul to Him who 
triumphed gloriously, overcoming the 
How should we have acted had we lived in 
those stormy days? Yet surely such holy 
confidence is needed for the conflict with evil 
in every age. Very varied are the forms in 
which it confronts us. And is there less 
danger in passing over the treacherous marsh 
than in crossing the foaming torrent; or less 
cause now for closely following Christ with 
the constant cry, “ Hold Theu me up, and I 
shall be safe,’—than at a period when the 
path of the pilgrim to the Celestial City did 
not at least lead him through the perils of 
outward prosperity ? Very earnest were the 
prayers of Elizabeth Stirredge by night and 
day that she might be enabled to hold out to 
the end, and that the Lord would “ strength- 
en His weak ones, and make the little ones 
as strong as David.” “ And,” she writes, 
“according to the dey was our strength re- 
newed; blessed be that Hand that 


in testing times such! 


world 


| the heats h inguletede of hope and jor. the 
pressure ot want, 


never | the whites 


failed us, nor any vbat put their trust in| 


Him.” Above all, she desired to know and | 
to do her Lord’s will. ‘Search my heart,” 
was her prayer, “for I love to be searched 
and tried.” At another time the constant cry 
of her heart was, “ O, gather from far, and 
bring them that are afar off; but save the 


children of the kingdom, or take me to Thy-| responsible. 

Thus [she adds] the Lord gently led | by which agenc 
me in these things, tending towards this ser-| ful sources from which large 
vice and testimony which He was pleased to | speedily drawn, are now nearly if not alto- 
which was the very | gether abando ned, and instead of paying for 
She felt thirty-six per cent. more than is received, the 


self. 


lay upon me to bear, 
greatest that ever I met withal.” 


} 
} 
| 
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the desertion of friends, I 
| would fain leave the erring soul of my fel- 


, bas a simple trust in Christ, and an | Jow-men with Him from whose hand it came. 


INDIAN 


DEPARTMENT. 


BOARD OF INDIAN COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

The following is a synopsis of the fourth an- 
nual re; ort of the Board of Indien Commis- 
siouers :—Aiter three years of the working of 
the peace policy, the Board find cause for 
congratulation that their anticipations of 
success in their attempts to civilize the no- 
madic tribes of Indians, which they expressed 
in their first annual report have been eo far 
fulfilled that there is now a reasonable assur- 
ance that the sobject in view is being rapidly 
attained. The operations of the new system 
under which their agente, and the various 
missionary societies have evinced a personal 
interest in their welfare, had called into life 
a confidence in the justice and humanity of 
heretofore unknown, and induced 
on their part a corresponding dispositicn to 
help themeel ves, 

Nearly five-sixths of the Indians of the 
United States are cow either civilized or 
partly civilized, yet this fact appears to be 
but little kaown, and when a murder by an 
Indian is announced the whole race is held 
The various fraudulent means 

les were formerly made fruit- 
fortubes were 
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that God was calling her to be His messenger, | government receives full value for movey ap- 


to proclai m a warping 


| 
1 the ears of those} prop riated, in some cases at more favorabie 


who, whilst calling Tecceslvas His children, | rates than other buyers, and the Indian gets 


sé 


were denying Him before men ; 
says, “ a me to tremble 
crying, ‘Oh, Lord! why 
such hard things of me? 
my #fflictions, and Jay no more upon me than | 
l am able to bear. 
that am a contemptible instrument. 
seeing they despise the service 
much O Lord! make use of them that are 
more worthy. * * * The answer I re- 
ceived was, ‘They shall be made worthy that | 
dwell low ia my fear.’”’ 
(To be concluded.) 


which,” 
before the Lord, 
wilt Thou 


n 
u 
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CuRIsTIAN Casnert —The little I have 
seen of the world teaches me to look upon 
the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. 
When I take the history of one poor heart 
that has sinned and suffered, and represent 
to myself the struggles and temptations it has 
passed through ; the brief pulsation of joy, 


she | all he is fairly entitled to by law. 


require | 
Lord, look upon | 


They will not bear me | 


| 


Instead of 
sending out detachments of soldiers to pursue 
hostile bands who were but rarely ovetaken 
and seldom beaten, and who in consequence 
had very mistaken views of their own nu- 
merical superiority, they are now taken to 


Ow 


And|the East, and made to feel, from actual ob- 
ot women su servation, 


the futility of war. The succces 
| of this plan is undoubted. The various re 
|ligious denominations have expended large 
sums of money in_ their endeavors to Chris- 
tianize the Indians. Their success has been 
marked—the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Episcopal missions alone havirg admitted 
during the past year more than yg hundred 
of the Sioux, Chippeways and Nez Percés to 
church membership. * * * The Apache 
troubles, which in the beginning of the year 
assumed such a menacing aspect, owing to 
migmanagement, were, by the judicious and 
peaceful course pursued, averted. Even here 
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the effects of humane treatment are shown in| 
a remarkable decrease in the number of In- 
dian depredations during the last two years. 

The Sioux and other tribes on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad are generally well disposed | 
toward ite construction, the slight opposition 
heretofore encountered being the result of 
rather precipitate action, probably necessary 
on the part of the railroad officials. Gener- 
ally it may be said that an observance of | 
treaty obligations by the Government has| 
met with corresponding actiun on the part of 
the Indians, and in some cases the Govern- 
meut only bas failed to keep faith. 

The Board are convinced that it is the im- 
perative duty of the Government to adhere | 
to its treaty stipulations with the civilized | 
tribes of the Indian Territory. That they 


are progressing rapidly in civilization is shown 
by official records. 


i 





The Indian Territory, with a smaller area 
than any of the Territories, has a population 
exceeding any except New Mexico and Utah, 
and greater than the combined white popula-| 
tion of Montana, Idaho, Dakota, Arizona and 
Wyoming. It bas more acres of land under | 
cultivation than any other in the United 
States, and the amount of grain, &c., raised 
is more than six times greater than is raised 
in either Utah, New Mexico or Colorado. 

This effectually disposes of the statement | 
that there is an unreasonable amount of land 
lying idle there, as compared with other por- 
tions of the United States. Even if there 
were, although the Board do not believe that 
the aboriginals should hold large tracts of | 
waste land to the exclusion of civilization, 
simply because they were the first occupants, | 
all the land in the Indian Territory is se- 
cured to the Indians by treaty, not as a gift, | 
but in exchange for ample consideration re-| 
ceirod by the United States For this reason, | 
if for no other, no attempt should be made | 
directly or indirectly, to open it up for white | 
settlement, without having first obtained the 
consent of the civilized tribes. 

As it is, the unoccupied lands, if kept for 
Indians to be transferred there, will release 
for settlement far more valuable lands in 
other parts of the country. The Board deem 
it a matter of congratulation that the public | 
Opinion of the country is so rapidly crystal- | 
lizing into purposes of justice and humanity. | 





ace en 
CHURCH PLANTING IN THE SOUTH, 

THE last number of the {imerican Miasion- 

ary contains the annual reports of the various 

committees of the A. M. Association. This asso- | 


ciation has spent from $250,000 to $400.000 


annually for several years, which, to a large 
extent, has gone to the education of the! 








| depominations. 
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Freedmen of the South. Having done so 
nobly in the matter of school education, the 
following sentiments from the report of the 
committee on “ Church planting in the 
South,” deserve the serious consideration of 
all Friends interested in the true welfare of 
the freed people. That these views are 
largely confirmed by the observation and 
experience of those Friends who have been 
most among the freed people, we believe 
there is no doubt. We profess primitive 
Christianity revived, and ass 1redly such spir- 
itual Christianity must provide for practical 
gospel preaching and teaching which shall 
result in gathering churches showing forth 
gospel order and wholesome discipline. Let 
us see to it that our high profession be not 
in word only, but also in deed and in power: 


“The committee on “ Church Planting in 
the South” commend the theory and prac- 


ltice of the secretaries and missionaries of 


the Association. The obstacles in this de- 
partment of labor are more numerous and 
varied than the patrons of the Society gener- 
ally suppose. When and where to form 
churches? How much to affiliate with ex- 
isting ones of long standing? Whether ever 
to absorb them? How to conduct our own 
labors without exciting jealousies, oppositions 
and bitterness from other denominations be- 
ing upon the ground ? are questions constant- 
ly recurring. There are already churches 


lenough among the Freedmen of one kind, 


and these are amply supplied with ministers, 
such as they are. Northern missionaries, of 
some denominations, found at the South a 
large number of churches and preachers of 
their own order, but without their type of 
piety. Our own missionaries found no 
churches or ministers of our own polity. 
[They could have absorbed and catalogued 
many of the existing churches, with their 
leaders. But such additions would have beea 
dead weights on our hands, a stigma to our 
principles, and a source of irritation to other 
Intemperance, li-entious- 
ness, lying, stealing, exist in many of those 
churches without discipline, and under the 
patronage of the Christian name. It is some- 


| times proclaimed among therm that they have 


“no use for Bible Christians”” Drunken 
church-members can at times be counted by 
the dozen, especia!ly on Sunday. Thefts and 
adulteries that grew out of the hot-bed of 
slavery are pot yet rooted up. 

“Churches and ministers of such corrup- 
tions are vot for absorption, but regeneration. 
Holiness eannot be infused among them, they 
must be born again. The isolated instances 
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of piety there will not leaven the whole lump 
without first an exposure of its wickedness. 
Grace requires light, as leaven requires heat. 
Reconstruction in the churches was more 
needed than in the States. Missionaries of 
their own denominations have found it so. 
Missionaries to the dead Armenian and Nes- 
torian churches long ago proved that man 
cannot breathe into such masses a spiritual 
life, and that God will not. He demands first 
a law work that revives sin. Then they 
themselves put off their old habits as the car- 
cass of the old man with his deeds. 

“We must begin with first principles: teach 
and preach the Gospel in prayer until God 
gives converts, and then form churches, with 
the doctrines, watch and discipline of Christ’s 
house. Thus primitive churches grew from 
the synagogues, not in them. Opposition may 
now be uwakeved as of old; we are only in 
watching and prayer to maintain the spirit 
and teaching of Christ and go forward. 
What is good and true in the old bodies will 
segregate itself from the mass and join the 
new. 

“The wants of the Freedmen, and of the 
whites, at the South, make such a seed-sow- 
ing of churches imperative. The specimen 


is needed everywhere at once; the fruit will 
be a hundred fold in the years to come. 


“ Education, even religious education, can 
be no substitute for such churches. Educa- 
tion itself needs the churches, and the 
churches education. Let us beware of the 
error of some foreign missionaries in trying 
to make education a basis for the gospel. A 
basis for its work is in the human heart. 
The gospel is itself complete aud self-poised, 
and needs not to be held back for engineer- 
ing to go before it. Our education to the 
Freedmen should everywhere itself be Bible 
religion first, midst, and last; all science, 
all learning, being in the interest of that re- 
ligion, and baptized with it. Churches should 
spring up at all our posts of labor as soon as 
there are converts to be members, and teach- 
ers to be elders. The consummate flower of 
all the work of the Association is the Chris- 
tian church. Everything else should pre- 
pare for it, and lead toward it.” 


SPEAKING THE TRUTH. 

Tell the truth. If is hard to do, not of 
itself, but because of the habits and edncation 
of society. Men and women have grown so 
accustomed to telling falsehoods that to do 
otherwise would appear awkward and rude. 
Conventionalism demands that straightfor- 
wardness and honesty be sacrificed to com- 
placency. Much of what men, and especial 
ly women, say to each other has no meaning, 
simply because it is the utterance of polite 
mockery. They are “ glad to see each other,” 
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‘“‘attached to each other,” and otherwise 
friendly in polite phraseology, while, in reali- 
ty, they are only able to endure each other 
so as to speak and be amiable. Tospeak and 
act the truth is a duty, and if it were prac- 
ticed in all the details of life, society would be 
infinitely more healthy. 


—ierbes 
For Friends’ Review. 


DEMANDING A SIGN. 


How often in the experience of Christians 
has the evil heart of unbelief, which so 
clung to the Jews of old, been realized, in 
which we are disposed to “ seek after a sign ;” 
and on no one point are we more anxious, 
than to know whether we are in a state of 
acceptance with our heavenly Father or not. 

There is one thing I long to know, 
And oft it causes anxious thought; 


Do I love the Lord or no, 
Am I His, or am I not? 


has been the language of many a seeking 
soul desirous above all things to do the will 
of our Father in Heaven. And is it not 
true that the sign we expect is conscious cer- 
tainty of deliverance from the power of sin? 
Is not this condition in which we look for 
some sensible evidence that we are walking 
in the right path, directly opposed to that ex- 
ercise of Faith, without which, it is written, 
it is imposesble to please God? And is it not 
the will of our Heavenly Father that so long 
as we continue in this disposition, we shall 
never receive the blessing we desire? It is 
Faith, and Faith on!y, that is the very sub- 
stance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen. Can there be any more 
sure ground of certainty in regard to any 
truth than that it has been uttered by the 
Divine Word himself and recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures for our instruction? And 
so long as we neglect to make the practical 
application of the blessed truths therein con- 
tained, which it was His will that we should 
make by the aid of His Holy Spirit, when 
he said “ He shall bring all things to your re- 
| membrance whatsoever I have said unto you,” 
have we any right to “to look for a sign ” to 
assure us of our acceptance? The language 
of our blessed Saviour spoken in the parable 
was, “if they hear not Moses and the proph- 
ets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” 

How instructive is the record concerning 
Zachariah when told by the angel that his 
wife should bear a son in her old age, in 
whom he should have joy and gladness. And 
Zachariah said to the angel “ Whereby shall 
I know this?” And the angel said “ behold 


thou shalt be dumb and not able to speak, 
'until the day that these things shall be per- 


formed, because thou believest not my words 
which shall be fulfilled in their season.” 
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How many sincere, earnest seekers after truth 
are there, who if they really believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as a present Saviour from 
sin, would find His words realized in their 
own experience, “ According to thy Faith be 
it unto thee ;” would rejoice under a sense of 
his pardoning love and mercy, and be con- 
strained to declare unto others what great 
things the Lord has done for their souls, 
whose lips are now sealed and whose mouths 
are dumb, as was Zachariah’s, because they 
believed not the words spoken unto them. 

W. 


STICK TO ONE THInc.—Every young man, 
after he has ohosen his vocation, should stick 
to it. Don’t leave it because hard blows are 
to be struck or disagreeable work perfoi med. 
Those who have worked their way up to 
wealth and usefulness do not belong to the 
shiftless and unstable class, but may be rec- 
koned among such as took off their coats, 
rolled up their sleeves, and conquered their 
prejudices against labor, and manfully bore 
the heat and burden of the day. 


_—- ~en — 


THE BIBLE IN MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


“In a meeting at Lammas, in Norfolk, a 
man inquired why the Society of Friends 
did not read the Scriptures in their meetings 
for worship? I replied that Friends met on 
such occasions to worship God, and not for 
the specific object of Christian instruction. 
That God was worshipped by our directing 
our attention to Him and to our own state 
before Him, and lifting up our hearts to Him 
according to the feeling we had of our wants, 
or of His mercies to us, or giving expression 
to doctrine, exhortation, or prayer, according 
to the impression of duty under the con- 
straining of the Spirit at the time. 

That we expected that those who met at 
such times were sufficiently acquainted with 
Scripture to recognize it when quoted, and 
that we enjoined on all our members to read 
the Scriptures in their families daily. That 
we regard religious worship, and religious 
instruction, as different subjects, each having 
its proper place, and considering the public 
reading of the Holy Scriptures as religious 
instruction, we did not consider its appropri- 
ate place to be in meetings for worship. 

I admitted, however, that some of the} 
meetings to which we invited the public, | 
might be regarded as partaking largely of 
the character of meetings for Christian in- 
struction ; and that in such, [ have often read 
a portion of Scripture, particularly in visit- 
ing some Penal Colonies where I apprehend- 
ed the Scriptures were much neglected, or 
where there existed an erroneous impression 
that Friends did not believe in the Holy 
Scriptures. 





On some of these occasions, in Australia, 
we believed it right to read a portion of 
Scripture in the early part of meetings, 
which tended to keep persons unueed to si- 
lence quiet till the meetings were fully gath- 
ered, and to remove this erroneous impres- 
sion. On our paying a second or third visit 
to any place, we generally found among the 
people an increased capacity to apprehend 
religious truths and to gather into silent 
waiting upon the Lord without such an in- 
troduction ; so that, in most instances, we be- 
lieved it our duty to commence meetings for 
public worship in silence, which on some oc- 
casions continued long, but were attended by 
a sense of the overshadowing of Divine in- 
fluence, bowing the mind in reverent adora- 
tion and stillnese before the Lord. 

Of the benefit of this silent waiting, some 
acknowledged their sensibility, and a few 
were so convinced of its true accordance with 
spiritual worship as to frequent our meetings 
and to adopt the principles of Friends, be- 
lieving them to be those of the Gospel car- 
ried fully into practice.”—From the Memoir 
of James Backhouse. 


MARY FAIRFAX SOMERVILLE. 


This celebrated scientific writer, whose 
death at Rome, November 30th, has been an- 
nounced, was born in Scotland, December 
26th, 1780, and had, therefore, nearly com- 
pleted her ninety-second year. She was the 
daughter of Sir William George Fairfax, and 
in 1804 married Captain James Grieg, a 
Scotchman in the Russian service, who, being 
fond of mathematics and general science, de- 
veloped the wonderful abilities of his wife in 
those branches. Captain Grieg died in 1806, 
and his widow, in 1812, married Dr. William 
Somerville, of Kdinburgh. Her experiments 
on the magnetic influences of the violet rays 
of the solar spectrum first made Mrs, Somer- 
ville generally known, and her scientific re- 
searches introduced her to Lord Brougham, 
at whose suggestion she translated and pre- 
pared a condensed summary of Laplace’s 
“ Mécanique Céleste,” under the title of 
“ Mechanism of the Heavens,” which was pub- 
lished in 1831. To this work succeeded her 
treatise on “ The Connection of the Physical 
Sciences,” which was published in 1834, and 
which has passed through nine editions in 
England, and has been translated into sev- 
eral of the languages of Europe. In 1848 she 
published her “ Physical Geography,” which 
has passed through four editions, and has been 
translated into Italian. In 1835 Mrs. Som- 
erville was elected an honorary member of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and during 
the course of a long life she received, among 
other acknowledgements of her literary ser- 
vices, a pension of $1500 a year from the 
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British Government. During the latter years 


of her life, Mrs. Somerville, with her daugh- 
ters, resided at Rome, where, at the advanced 
age of ninety-one, she was in the enjoyment 
of all her faculties, and was engaged in pur- 
suing with great vigor her investigations in 
transcendental mathematics.— Late Paper. 


FRIENDS? REVIEW. 


HIT AD3LPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 21, 1872. 


TRE Govaameave AND THE ‘Iva 
Seldom has a more difficult problem been pre- 
sented to any nation than that of the right 
and safe treatment of the Indian tribes now 
within the United States’ domain. Upon one 
principle only is its solution clear: that upon 
which William Penn acted in the settlement 
of Pennsylvania ; justice and Christian benev- 
olenve,—* peace on earth and good will to- 
ward men.” Our readers have already had 
placed before them the principal utterances 
of the President, Secretary of the Interior 
and Board of Indian Commissioners, upon 
the present and future policy of the Govern- 


ment towards the Indians. But, on account 


of the importance of the subject, we desire to 
recall briefly some of the most important 


points for asummary view. We shall use, 
mostly, the language of authentic public 
documents. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners asserts 
that five-sixths of all the Indians in the 
United States are at least partially civilized 
The Indian Territory, with a smaller area 
has a larger population than any U. 8. Ter- 
ritory except New Mexico and Utah; has 
more acres under cultivation than any other 
Territory, and raises more than six times as 
much grain, &c., as Utah, New Mexico or 
Colorado. In twenty tribes outside of the 
Indian Territory, with an increase of popu- 
lation of 12 per cent., the increase of schools 
has been, under the present policy, 350 per 
cent., of farm products 200 to 1,000 per cent. 
and the aggregate value of property has more 
than doubled since 1868. Upwards of six 
hundred Sioux, Chippeways and Nez Percés 
have been, during the last year, admitted to 
church membership by the Presbyterian 
Episcopalian and Methodist missions alone. 
Not a mile of railway is to-day kept back 
from construction by reason of danger from 


.|dent and his official 
,| complement of the present Indian policy will 


,| years 
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Indian attacks. Nota family but can locate 
itself-in safety anywhere upon the public 
lands. Even the Apaches, with whom some 
trouble was threatened within the present 
year, are row conducting themeelves peacea- 
bly. Occasional outrages occur in Arizona 
land elsewhere; but (aa was recently remarked 
\by the editor of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin,) “the amount of lawlessness and 
crime is quite as small as it would be in 
communities containing an equal number of 
civilized white men. Perhaps it is even 
smaller.” The semi-hostile condition still 
existing in some localities may be properly 
ascribed to the non-extension of the peace 
policy, in its entirety, to those sections, rather 
than to its inefficiency. 

Many of the causes which heretofore have 
excited Indian hostilities, have ceased to 
exist. The observance by our Government 
of its treaty obligations has met with corres- 
ponding action on the part of the Indians. 
Frauds of agents are now prevented by the 
care exercised in their appointment and by the 
oversight of the Board of Commissioners and 
of the “missionary bodies,” including Friends. 
Now, the Indians have confidence in the jus- 
tice of the Government, and by amicable 
visits of delegations from various tribes to 
the Eastern States, they have been made to 
appreciate its overwhelming power. 

According to the judgment of the Presi- 

advisers, an important 


be the removal to the Indian Territory, south 
of Kansas, of as many as possible of the In- 
dians now located elsewhere, those now reai- 
dent in the Territory being concentrated 
upon farms secured to them, so as to make 
room for the rest. It is proposed, thus, to 
constitute a home for the Indian tribes. No 
other region now available is believed to be 
so well adapted to a people endeavoring to 


,| acquire a knowledge of pastoral and agricul- 


tural pursuits. It is recommended by the 
President that a territorial government be 
created which should “ protect the Indians 
from the inroads of the whites for a term of 
,” and, also, “from the disposal of the 
lands held by them for the same period, until 
they become sufficiently advanced in the arts 
and civilization to guard their own rights.” 
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As it is expressed in the Report of the Board | of Congress in 1866. These grants are said 
of Commissioners, “ all the land in the Indian | to be “ subject to ¢emporary Indian occupancy 
Territory is secured to the Indians by treaty, | under treaty stipulations.” 
not as a gift, but in exchange for ample consid-| It is urged by the President of this com- 
eration received by the United States.” Ob-| pany that “when this reservation becomes 
viously, therefore, no part of such land can | penetrated, as it is to-day practically, by up- 
be, with any show of justice, disposed of| wards of 300 miles of railway, extending 
without the full consent of its owneds, the} from Kansas south through the territory to 
Indians, who are now in possession of it.| Texas, and from the States of Missouri and 
Purchase of such unoccupied portions of| Arkansas westwardly toward the rich valleys 
land as may be desired for the settlement of| of the two Canadian rivers, ° . 
tribes less favorably situated, may be made,|it must inevitably make a policy that was 
no doubt, without difficulty. The President,| before of doubtful practicability, absolutely 
in consistency with his policy, has authorized | impossible to be carried into practical effect.” 
the proposal of the question of removal to 





Thus we see how interested parties exert an 
many of the tribes now residing on other less | antagonism against the just and humane pur- 
desirable portions of the public domain; and | poses of the Government, which it may re- 


it has been generally received by them with | quire much continued firmness to resist. 


favor. 
Hopeful as all this appears, the difficulties 


are not yet altogether removed, nor can they | 


be, without wisdom and vigilance on the part 
of the Government. Will the erection of a 
“territorial government” over the Indian 
Territory be of advantage? Some of those 
best acquainted with the subject and most 
deeply interested in the welfare of the In- 
dians believe that it will not. Greatly to be 
deprecated, beyond all doubt, would be the 
extension of the “homestead laws” to that 
territory, opening it up to promiscuous set- 
tlers. 

Many dangers yet surround the Indians. 
Among these may be enumerated the unlaw- 
ful encroachments of white settlers ; the frauds 
and corrupting influences of designing white 
adventurers, and the agitation, by the same 
class, of warlike feeling and unfriendliness of 
public opinion towards them; also, the in- 
trigues of railroad corporations and other 
capitalists to obtain control over their lands 
through Congressional action. 

Of the reality of this last danger we find 
evidence in a late and authentic publication.” 
It is stated in the first annual report of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway that 
among the land grants held by that corpora- 
tion are more than four millions of acres in 
the Indian Territory, these being conferred 
upon the company, with other lands, by Acts 


* Travelers’ Official Guide of the Railways, &c., of 


the United States; September, 1872, pp. xxii, xxiii. 











Evidently the duties resting upon our na~ 
tion toward the Indian population are these : 
to observe inviolably all the conditions of the 
treaties made in good faith with their sev- 
eral tribes; to obtain for them, as soon as 
practicable, all the advantages of citizenship 
in the United States ; and to extend among 
them the yet higher blessings of Christian 
civilization. We may close these remarks 
with a passage from Secretary Delano’s annu- 
al report: 

“ Even though the success we hope to at~ 
tain may be but partial, yet the very efforts 
the Government is making in so righteous a 
cause must redound to the substantial good 
as well as to the honor and glory of the 
country, by attracting attention to so com- 
mendable a work, and educating the people 
into a higher conception of the duties of the 
nation.” 





DIED. 


MOFFITT.—In Miller County, Missouri, on the 
3lstof Tenth mo., 1872, Anna, wife of Job Moffitt, in 
her G7th year; a member of Richland Montbly 
Meeting, lowa. 

SUTTON.—At Norwich, Oatario, on the 26th of 
Sixth mo., 1872, after a lingering illness of disease of 
the lungs, Mary Ann, wife of Granville C. Sutton, in 
the 40°h year of her age; a member of Norwich 
Monutbly Meeting. She often said she hoped to be 
p itient until the Lord’s appointed time should come, 
and as her end drew nigh, that she would soon be 
going bome. 

CARTER.—On the 22d of Tenth mo. 1872, Ina 
J., daughter of Enech and Catherine Carter of Spring 
River Monthly Meeting, Kansas, aged 5 years. 

SAWYER.—At Dover, N. H., on the 31st of Tenth 
mo., 1872, Ruth Sawyer,aged a little over 83 years ; 
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a beloved member and Elder of Dover Monthly 
Meeting. With a heart filled with heavenly love 
and praises, she passed peacefully away, leaving 
her surviving friends the blessed assurance that she 
bas joined the redeemed in heaven. 

KNIGHT.—On the Ist of Twelfth mo., 1872, Mar- 

tha, wife of Alfred Knight, and daughter of Daniel 
and Charlotte Luton, in the 57th year of her age; a 
member of Grey Monthly Meeting, Ontario. Her 
surviving partner sorrows not us those without 
bope, believing that the strong man of sin has been 
cast out by One stronger than he. 
i SANDS.—At his residence at Croton, the 8th of 
Tenth month, 1872, William M. Sands, aged 66 years. 
This dear Friend was a member and an esteemed E!- 
der of Amawalk Monthly Meeting, West Chester 
Co., New York. To him “ death bad no sting, and 
the grave no victory.” During wearisome days and 
sleepless nights, he would often break forth in praise, 
saying, “ Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
Within me praise His holy name!’ and spoke of bis 
work being done, and he ready, all ready, to be 
wafted away to that better inberitance where all is 
joy and peace. 

CUPPOCK.—On the 18th of Sixth mo., 1872, 
Ann, wife of Thomas Coppock, aged 42 years. She 
was an example of meekness and gentleness, and 
manifested a great anxiety for the promotion of the 
cause of Christ, especially for the welfare of the 
young and rising generation. She was a member 
of Smyrna Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

CARY.—In Moreau, N Y., on the 20th of Eighth 
mo. 1872, Amanda, wife of William Cary, in the 
28tb year of her age; a beloved member of Moreau 
Monthly Meeting. Having early in life meekly yielded 
to the cross of Christ, she adorned the doctrine of 
God her Saviour in all the relatiovs of life. Some 
months previous to her death, through a public con- 
Secration of ber all to her Lord and Saviour, she 
received the experience of sanctification through 
faith in His most precious blood. From this time 
ber confiding trust was strikingly ex: mplified by 
her testimony in the last mee ing which she ever 
attended: “ My precious Jesus supplies all my needs.” 

MOTT.—In Glens Fails, N. Y., on the 20th of 
Third mo., 1872, James Mott, in the 89th year of 
his age; a beloved member and Elder of Moreau 
Monthly Meeting. He maintained through a long 
life an unblemisbed character, being a useful mem- 


ber of civil and religious society. He was one in printed, the remaining 24 pages will be print- 
forming the first organization for the arrest of in- 


tempe i a ta‘alt tes ral ed promptly. The third number of “ ae 
perance in our country, and ina e relations ce : a 

of life adorned the doctrine of God our Saviour. | ™® de Olivo, 18 NOW - og ahem 

Through all the trials of Society he remained firm ready to mail next week. the recep 


for the faith once delivered to the saints. On being} of the paper in the interior the mails are just 
asked, as his strength failed bim, if his faith was beginning to inform us. * . * 
still strong in his ReJeemer, he replied, “ O yes; Whilst the returns will probably hardly 
when tempted to deny Him years ago He xseured 


ll de- 

me that if I denied Him I could never see His face bear the expense of postage, (as _ aa ; 
in peace. I have no other hope.” pend mainly upon the gratuitous distri ution 
Spero —=== }among the Evangelical Congregations, ) yet it 
GENERAL MEETINGS. is satisfactory to know that it is appreciated, 
Towa Yearly Meeting’s committee, with the co-op-|that Mexican minds are ready to breathe 
eration of Bangor Quarterly Metting, appoints a] back the angelic anthem of peace. We are 
General Meeting at Legrand, Mershall Co., lowa, to greatly in need of funds to be able to con- 
begin on Siatb-day, the 27th of Twelfth mo., at 2 tinue our paper and press forward our tract 
P.M. Committee meets one hour earlier. Arrange- E b limit ? cur. nana. a 

ments will be made with the Central R. R. of lowa work to the utmost limits © OUF pres, 
to stop at Timber Creek Crossing, at which place | from 6,000 to 8,000 pages daily. There seems 
conveyances will be in readiness to take Friends to likely to be no difficulty in circulating our 
place of meeting. For information address George tracts, breathing as they do an unsectarian 
B. White, Bangor, Iowa, who is clerk of Quarterly spirit; they meet no formal denunciation ; 
Meeting’s Committee. th a4 k civilly as they meet 

Also with the co-operation of Bear Creek Quar-|even the priests speak civilly y 

terly Meeting, appoints a General Meeting in con-j}us, and perhaps if we were thrown more 



























tinuation of Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting, which 
occurs on 2d Seventh-day in Second month, 1873, 
first session to be held at Bear Creek, on Firat-day 
at 4 o’clock. Committee to meet at North Branch on 
First-day at the rise of 11 o'clock meeting, which 
is a part of the Quarterly Meeting. For further in- 
formation address Joseph Cook, Earlham, lowa, who 
is clerk of Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. An in- 
Vitation to all is extended. 
JoserH ARNOLD, Clerk of Com, 
Oskaloosa, Towa, 12th mo. 12th, 1872. 





A Genera Mestina is appointed to be held under 
the direction of New York Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of Saratoga Quarterly 
Mecting’s Committee, commencing Fifth-day, the 
2d of First month, 1873, at Glens Falls, Warren 
Co., New York. The meeting for worship in Queens- 
bury is held the day previons, at 11 o'clock A. M., 
and the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings’ Committees 
will meet at the close of said meeting. All who 
feel drawn to attend will be warmly welcomed, and 
those coming by railroad will be met at the depot 
in Glens Falls, by some of the committee, on ar- 
rival of the trains at 10 A. M. ard at 7:40 P. M. 
Those wishing to write can address Daniel S. Havi- 
land or William Bell, Glens Falls, Warren Co., N. 
Y. On behalf of the Committee. 

Jonatuan W. Porrer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Matamoras, Mexico, Eleventh month 23d, 1872. 
Editors of Review :—Believing that the time 

has now arrived when those who last winter 

so liberally aided us must renew their con- 
tributions, we once more briefly present our 
appeal. The funds at present available for 
our book and tract work are nearly exhaust- 
ed; never was the demand more urgent, more 
imperative than now. Early in this month 
we issued 1,500 copies of “ Penn’s Exhorta- 
tion,” and having mislaid the English copy 
of the Glories of Mary, we began “ Richard, 
or the Dark Night,” of which 16 pages are 
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closely in contact we might find even among | 


them men who desire the welfare of souls. 
Whilst we have been greatly gratified by the 
voluntary exertions of individuals in forward- 
ing funds to us, yet we are surprised that} 
tract associations, etc., have made no dona- 
tions toward our publications; that the only, 
organized publishing society that has encour- 
aged us with the hope of pecuniary aid is the 
Americun Peace Society of Boston. We can- 
aot for one moment believe that it is a want 
of interest in the Society which for more than 
two cetituries has waved the banner of ‘peace 
before a turbulent world, but we believe it is 
a want of organized effort among those who 
control the appropriations of Tract Associa- 
tions, and we trust that they will gladly aid, 
now that we are in more urgent need than 
formerly. We hope during Twelfth month 
to complete “ Richard, or the Dark Night,” 
and to issue several sheet hymns in large 
type, as also in tract form. In no way is 
gospel truth more acceptable than in verse, 
and the present of 57 manuscript hymns by 
A. J. Parks and Thomas M. Westrup gives 
us a good supply of original Evangelical po- 
etry. We expect that 16 pages of these and 


the paper for First month will complete the 
work for this year, nearly exhausting paper, 
funds, etc., leaving the work dependent upon 


renewed efforts. With the new year we shall 
try to use increased efforts in the press-room. 
We wish early in First month to issue the 
“Epistle of James,” probably the first Scrip- 
ture portion ever printed in Mexico; yet we 
have to hear from Friends before we can ven- 
ture upon the work. Whilst bare feet kee 
the school children at home in these cold 
days and bid us remember the poor, yet if 
Friends will keep our press in full operation, 
the serving of tracts and other unavoidable 
manual labor will give employment to the ne- 
cessitous and teach them a lesson of self-de- 
pendence. Surely Friends will see that the 
white fields shall be reaped. Then please 
remit promptly. Your sincere Frieuds, 
SAMUEL A. PURDIE, 
GuLtetma M, Purvi. 


Maryvittr, Eleventh month 23, 1872. 

J. Dennis, Jr—Dear Friend :-I find a 
great deal of suffering among the chiidren of 
the poorer classes this winter. I have sev- 
eral who come to school barefooted when the 
ground is frozen, and many are so poorly 
clad that it makes me shiver to look at them. 
Tsaw one poor little fatherless girl, eleven 
years old, day before yesterday, that had 
come nine miles over the mountain to mill, 
with a bushel and a half of corn on a young 
horse that was too wild for her to ride. 
There was no houre for seven miles on the 
way, and that over the steepest mountain in 
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the country. She was barefooted and half 
clad, but walked and led her horse over this 
eighteen miles of rough stones uncomplain- 
ingly. 

I aes saw a boy and girl eight and eleven 
years of age, out in frosty weather perfectly 
nude except breech cloths. They were hunt- 
ing cows, and hid when they saw me. A 
neighbor told me that they went that way all 
winter, and had to bring in the cows from 
the mountains, and their parents often beat 
them if they failed to bring the cattle. If 
thou can obtain any second-hand clothing for 
such, please send it. If I had some cheap 
goods I could have clothing made for such. 
Their parents might do better, but they do 
not, but their children should not be allowed 
to suffer as they do. 

I have seen much more suffering among the 
poor whites than ever I saw among the freed- 
men. I must close for want of time. Do what 
thou can for these people. 

As ever thy friend, 
J. D. GARNER. 

[Clothing or material to be made up, de- 
signed for the above use, may be sent to the 
office of Friends’ Review.]} 


GENERAL MEETING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
Cane Crerk, N. C., 23d of 11th mo., 1872. 


According to previous arrangement, and 
with a goodly number of worshippers pres- 
ent, our General Meeting opened at this place, 
and we were soon baptized into a sense of en- 
tire dependence upon Christ the Holy Head, 


pj|and fervent prayers were uttered for Divine 


aid in the right performance of every duty. 
The Lord was graciously pleased to own us, 
and crown our meeting with His glorious 
presence, cementing our hearts together in 
love. The stream of living Gospel ministry 
flowed full and clear, and many thirsty souls 
were privileged to drink thereof with joy and 
gladness. Salvation full and free, through 
the atonement made by Christ on Calvary, 
was preached. For three days the meeting 
was large and increasingly interesting ; Caris- 
tians were encouraged to put on new strength 
in the name and power of Israel's God. 
Mourners were comforted, and sinners con- 
victed, and we believe many were converted. 
The spirit of infidelity quailed before the 
mighty power of God as it was portrayed 
with baptizing efficacy, meltiug into tears 
adamantine hearts; aud the shout of a King 
was heard in our midst to the rejoicing of 
many souls. In the morning of the last day 
we had a baptizing time with a large and in- 
teresting company of children and youth. 
Solemnity was added to the meeting at the 
eleventh hour, by the introduction of the 
corpse of an aged sister in our midst, sealing 
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upon our hearts the truth that “it is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, and afler that 
the jovement.” Much Scripture testimony 
was brought to bear in answer to the query 
proprenred by Job, “If a man die shall he 
ive again?” In the afternoon a_ precious 
parting opportunity in the love of Christ 
was vouchsafed, and the meeting was ad 
journed to Rocky River for two days fol- 
lowing. The prevailing exercise in the 
opening of the meeting at this place was the 
necessity of giving heed to the loving voice 
of Him who stands at the door of every 
heart knocking for entrance, and the 
blessed privilege granted to those who open 
the door and let in the heavenly guest, of|that these preparations for instant destrue- 
suppiog with Him. And many souls were} tion are not only not carried on in secret, but 
blessed with a crumb of the Bread of Life. | each power furnishes the others on demand, in 

Each day the name of the Lord was magni-| the most courteous manner, with full particu- 
fied and exalted over al), many cups were filled | lars of its latest death-dealing contrivances— 
to overflowing with a Saviours love, and we| drawings, specifications, and all. America, 
parted under a sweet, solemn cuvering of| we are happy to say, is declared to have no 
heavenly joy. gun at all worth consideration, and is treat- 
ed as unworthy of notice. Long may she be 
counted out of this remarkable game. 

Now for the result of this prodigious ex- 
7 : . enditure of money and science. ‘The inno- 
[With sincere and humble gratitude | a spectator, et sees that all the maritime 
observe that the Secretary of the Navy, in powers are about equally well provided with 
his just issued Report, recommends no ex-! guns, will probably conclude that at any rate 
tension of the naval forces of our Govern-| there is some difference between them in the 
ment in an unwise struggle to excel those of; Matter of _armor-plating; that some — 
European nations. The folly of the oppo- stronger ships than others, or ships which the 


. 7 ordinary Christian guns are unable to pierce, 
site course, adopted by the leading govern-| and that they try to conceal from each other 


ments of Europe, is shown so vividly in the | the nature and resisting power of their plating. 
following article from The Nation, that we; Wrovg again; they are as frank and open 
insert it, although it deals with so serious a|#bout it as possible. It would seem as if 


subihins: lees haanidin seas ay sebaels | England could not bear to have better plates 

J 8 re @Ve' than Prussia, or Prussia than Russia. As 
done.—Eps. } soon as one discovers any new plan of stop- 

The contest which has been going on in| ping shot, it generous!y communicates it to 
Europe during the last ten years between the/ all the others. The consequence is that there 
constructors of armor-plated ships and manu-| prevails the most beautiful equality in the 
facturers of rifled cannon is, we are glad to; matter of plating as well as in the matter of 
say, reaching the extreme of absurdity. It!guns. It appears that the little nine-inch 
is a contest of which the well-known New| gun, the smallest and feeblest of all the guns, 
Zealand tourist will doubtless read, when he! can send a shot right through the armor of 
goes home to his hotel in the evening after|every ship in the world, at 1,000 yards, ex- 
sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s, with both|cept the Russian Peter the Great and Her- 
surprise and amusement. 
the way in building cuirassed frigates; our!can Kalamazoo. The French fleet could all 
war demonstrated the impossibility of meet-| be disposed of even by the eight-inch gun, 
ing armor-plated ships with wooden ones; the| while even the Russian Hercules would stand 
British then went into the busi ess, and a!no chance against the ten-inch. The British 
considerable portion of the best brains of, thought they had got something impregnable 





pounder ; then aten-inch, eighteen-ton, four 
hundred pounder ; then an eleven-inch, five 
hundred and thirty pounder; and at last a 
twelve-inch, seven hundred pounder. But 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, Italy, and even 
Spain have provided themselves, or are pro- 
viding themselves, with guns of precisely the 
same length and calibre and capacity. This. 
may seem at first sight rather extraordinary, 
because one would naturally imagine that, 
as the object of all this gunnery is to enable 
each nation to smash the ships of its neigh- 
bors, they would conceal from each other the 
character and powers of their newest inven- 
tions. But the wonder ceases when we learn 
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PLATE-ARMOR AND BIG GUNS IN EUROPE. 




































The French, led: cules, the Austrian Custozza, and the Ameri- 


England, France, Prussia and Russia has 
ever since been engaged just in trying how 
heavily ships might be plated without de- 
stroying their buoyancy and manageability, 
and in inventing guns that would smash the 
plating. They first produced in England a 
nine-inch, twelve-ton, two hundred and fifty 











and uusurpassable in the Devastation, their 
latest plated monstrosity, but the Russians 
outdid it with their Peter the Great; and it 
now appears that the big twelve-inch seven 
hundred ,oinder can go through either of 
them like pasteboard, and it is said that if 
anything stronger than Jeter the Great is 
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produced, there is a fifty-ton twelve hundred 
pounder in preparation which will give that 
its quietus also. Having reached this puz- 
aling pass, the inventors bave naturaily be- 
gun to pause and reflect. It is quite plain 
that a gun can be produced that will pierce 
any armor that can be made to float, and 
statesmen are naturally asking themselves, 
what is the use in going any further? Are 
we not rapidly approaching, if we have not 
already reached, the position with regard to 
ships in which the troops of the seventeenth 
century found themselves with regard to cui 
rasses and helmets? In other words, is the 
armor worth carrying? Will it not make 
shot more destructive, and will not the crew 
of an unplated ship be better off if we allow 
the great shot to pass right through them, 
and leave them to rely on speed, activity, and 
buoyancy to get out of the way, and deliver 
their own fire effectively ? 

These questions have recently assumed ad- 
ditional importance in England from the fact, 
that while it is acknowledged on all hands 
that to be perfectly secure the English fleet 
must be superior to the combined fleets of any 
other two powers, it is alleged by Mr. Reed, 
the late Naval Constructor, that both Prus- 
sia and Russia have ships superior to any- 
thing in the British Navy; and yet, when 
they read of eleven and ten-inch Prussian 
guns going through twelve-inch solid plates, 
backed by a foot and a half of timber, and 
an “iron skin” five-eighths of an inch thick, 
as they have done recently, men ask them- 
selves, what use is there in playing this game 
of guns against armor any longer? So what is 
tobedone? The whole Christian nation—-Evan- 
gelicals, Broad Churchmen, High Church- 
men, Baptists, Methodists, and Congregation- 
alists, with a powerful reserve of Humanita- 
rians—are racking their brains for some new 
mode of tearing the bowels out of Russians 
and Prussians, beating their skulls into 
small pieces, and stripping the flesh off their 
bones. 

Nevertheless, if you were to go to London, 
8t. Petersburg, or Berlin at this moment, as- 
semble all the leading men of the country, 
and ask them whether thsy bore any ill-will 
to the people of other countries, they would 
answer no. If you asked them whether it 
was not the true policy of all nations to live 
in peace with each other; whether their in- 
terests were not really thesame; whether the 
true road to national happiness was not 
through trade, commerce, and manufactures, 
they would answer with emphasis that noth- 
ing was more certain. If you asked them to 
explain, then, why England needed guns to 
punch Russian armor, they would say that it 
Was in order to be ready for a quarrel; but 
if you asked them what the quarrel was to be 
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about, not one could give you the least infor- 
mation. In short, you would find that their 
theories were those of the leading sages 
and economists of modern times, while their 
practice is that of Fiji Islanders, and their 
opinions of each other hardly a whit higher 
than the Iroquois used to entertain of the Illin- 
ois. For instance, at this moment the Eng- 
lish are refusing to surrender Gibraltar to 
the Spaniards, who are the rightful owners, 
lest the French should wrest it from the Span- 
iards, and shut up the Mediterranean against 
the commerce of their enemies. In like man- 
ner, they are discontented with the rational 
and peaceful settlement of the San Juan dif- 
ficulty, because they fear the Americans will 
use the island as a basis for “ military opera- 
tions” against Vancouver's Island, or, in 
other words, a point from which to start on 
expeditions for plunder and slaughter. The 
Prussians are lining the Rhine with tremend- 
ous fortifications, in order to prevent the - 
French from carrying fire and sword into 
German farms and villages; and about three 
millions of men in the flower of their age 
are at this moment being elaborately trained, 
on the European continent, in the art 
of stealing up to other men without he- 
ing seen, and dashing their brains out, or 
sticking long spikes into their bodies, and 
this at enormous expense and to the complete 
abandonment of all other business. 


AGASSIZ AT SAN FRANCISCO, 


The completion of its labors by the United 
States Hassler Expedition presents many 
points of almost dramatic interest. We have 
the veteran naturalist, a native of the little re- 
public of the old world—having transferred 
his home to the great republic across the At- 
lantic, and settled himself to his scientific 
work at the University in Massachusetts 
which derives its name from the old seat of 
learning on the banks of the Cam,—there 
gathering about him a band of earnest stu- 
dents, the master and his disciples together 
building up at Cambridge, in the course of a 
few years, one of the best appointed schools 
for practical instruction in Natural Science, 
and one of the finest Museums of Comparative 
Zoology in the world. The citizens of the 
Great Republic are constantly discovering 
within their own vast territories some extra- 
ordinary natural production which in old 
times would have ranked among the great 
wonders of the world ; now a grove of gigantic 
trees in California; now the marvellous 
cations of Colorado; now a wonderful assem- 
blage of hot springs and geysers in Nebraska. 
But not content with the Government explora- 
tion of their own domain, the munificence of 
a private citizen of Massachusetts fitted out 
this Hassler U. 8. coasting survey expedition 
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with the necessary appliances, and placed the of the year sometimes falling in less than 
veteran Agassiz at its head, for the purpose three weeks. Its forests have been gradually 
of investigating the natural features of the ex-| destroyed, until only a few patches, compar. 
tremity of the Southern Continent, and the atively speaking, are left. And their natu- 
inhabitants of its seas,the latter department ral recovery is rendered impossible by the 
being specially placed under the management ' pasturing of sheep and goats, the only indus. 
of the accomplished naturalists Pourtales and , try left to the peasant. Under these circum. 
Steindachner. Our readers already know how stances the slopes have become bleak and 
the experienced eye of Agassiz detected in’ bare, the valley bottoms mere accumulations 
Patagonia the same evidences of extensive of sand and pebbles. Year after year moun- 
glacial action with which he was already so tain villages are abandoned, and the popula 
familiar in the northern hemisphere ; and the tion driven to emigrate. In twenty years 
contents of the dredging nets will furnish em-| only—from 1846 to 1866—the population 
ployment to the staff of American naturalists’ was diminished by 11,000 inhabitants, or 
for many a month to come. After cruising about one in fifteen. 
up the Pacific Coast of South America, the} Such was the state of things when the “ re 
voyage of the Hassler finally ended in United generation ” of these mountains began under 
States territory at San Francisco, where the the Forest Law of 1860. This law rendered 
expedition met with such a recepiion as has “reboisement” (replantation ) compulsory 
een never before been accorded to any only incases where the denuded condition of the 
ody of scientific amateurs.— Nature. | soi! rendered it a cause of damage Or danger to 
the neighborhood ; it respected, in fact, not 
only the individual vested rights, but the 
prejudices of the peasantry. Modest, how 
Much has been written of late years con-! ever, as it was, the measure could not fail to 
cerning the deterioration of soil and climate excite their selfish feelings and their fears. 
in regions where forests have been removed;,“ With the exaggeration so natural in the 
but the question of the influence of forests! peasant who fancies his property threatened, 
upon the rainfall is as yet entirely uncertain, ' they compared the agents of the forest law 
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From the Journal of Chemistry. 
REGENERATION OF WOODLANDS. 


notwithstanding the dogmatic assertions often 
made to the contrary. In France, where the 


subject has perhaps been more carefully 
studied than anywhere else, opinion appears 


to be changing with regard to it. It is said 
that it has never been clearly proved that (in 
temperate climates, at least) a hundred acres 
of forest attract more rain than a hundred 
acres of turnips. 
son has been advanced why they should. But, 
uncertain as it is whether forests attract rain, 
it is beyond all doubt that they store and 
preserve it; they check the evaporation of 
the surface water ; they also regulate and re- 
tard its descent down the slopes of,the hills; 
they serve, therefore, as a safeguard against 
both drought and floods. Butin order to re- 
produce fertility on mountain sides which 
have been denuded, the replanting of forests 
is not absolutely necessary. “ Gazonnement,” 
as the French term it—covering large sur- 
faces with fresh turf, carefully fenced and 


tended until it consolidates—seems to be at- | 
tended with nearly the same beneficial eff-cts, 


There is an interesting paper by M. H Bier- 
zy in the Revue des Deux Mondea, in which 
the effect of this experiment in the French 


And no philosophical rea. ' 


to ogres ready to devour their flocks and 
their pastures.” The administration, instead 
of persisting with official obstinacy, adapted 
its proceedings in part to the popular feeling, 
In 1864 the law was amended, by allowing 
‘the substitution of “ gazonnement”’ for “ re- 
boisement” in cases where the agents did 
not consider plantation absolutely necessary. 
In such instances, trees, and even shrubs can 
be dispensed with; turf only is required to 
reconsolidate the soil, on condition that the 
sheep are restrained from eating the grass 
down to the root. “On the slopes which the 
flow of water has not as yet wholly denuded, 
the smallest patch of vegetation, a simple 
tuft of grass, suffices to retard the waste of 
rain water and to distribute it, preserves the 
freshness of the soil to the advantage of vege- 
tation itself, and detains the pebbles from 
rolling down the slope. ‘The result is obtain- 
ed without restricting the peasaat’s area of 
pasturage from which he derives his living.” 

The good results of this experiment have 
been go evident, even to the peasants them 
selves, that they have not only ceased toop 
pose it, but, with rare exceptions, they have 
become zealous advocates for carrying it on, 


department of the High Alps is detailed.' and are promoting the good work by improy- 


This district has been for some centuries ing their own lands by similar operations, | 


gradually rendered desolate by the wasteful’ Green fields and forests are everywhere én- 


neglect of which we have spoken. It hasan croaching upon the rugged mountain sides, 
extreme climate—Mediterranean heat alter-!and the barren valleys become covered with. 
nating with Alpine frosts, persistent drought! crops and groves, The wild torrents that 


with violent storms; all the rain and snow! used to rage at will through the ravines are 
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restrained within fixed channels, and the 
bridges are no longer periodically swept 
away ; in short, man, instead of being at the 
mercy of the frost, the drought, the rain, and 
the deluge, is rapidly regaining his lost as- 
cendancy over nature, and making her forces 
subservient to his own purposes. And what 
has been done here will eoubtless be eventu- 
ally accomplished in other Alpine regions, 
until the wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad, and the desert shall blossom 
like the rose. 


-_—-- 
From The American Missionary. 


BEREA COLLEGE. 


Most of our readers are aware that this 
Institution is an outgrowth of the Christian 
anti-slavery labors of John G. Fee and 
others, in Kentucky. Since their return, in 
1865, to the work from which they were driv- 
en before the war, the Institution has enjoyed 
continued prosperity, and now appears to 
have pretty thoroughly overcome both the 
hostility and the indifference of the people of 
the neighborhoou and the State. 

Its last commencement seems to have been 
a gala day for the whole surrounding coun- 
try, judging from the throngs that attended 
it. Several of the leading papera of Ken- 
tucky and Cincinnati speak in the highest 
terms, as well of the Institution as of the 
We quote 


exercises of the commencement. 
afew lines from the Louisville Commercial, 
showiog the general spirit of the whole, and 
the growing interest with which the college 


is regarded. It says:— 

“It is a wonder where all the people came 
from, and why they came; but there they 
are from year to year as though it were an 
established holiday —blue-grass men and 
mountain men, meeting as of old, fathers and 
mothers, swains and sweethearts, black and 
white, and all the assorted shades, * * * 
as orderly as any audience, attentive and in- 
terested in the exercises. The truth is, the 
school itself is answering a want felt in the 
hearts of these people, is awakening their 
warm interest, and will soon have their gen- 
eral hearty support.” 

The peculiar character of the Institution 
appears to be thoroughly understood, and be- 
e»ming more and more favorably appreciated. 
The paper above quoted regards it as in some 
sense an experiment, butsays :—“ Itcommands 
the greatest interest in the minds of all who 
) are studying the development of new rela- 
tions between the recently enfranchised citi- 
zens of our State and those free born.” Speak- 
ing of what is to the Kentuckians the re- 
markable fact, that both white and colored 
young persons ‘‘come together of their own 
choice, study together, aesociate together 
within proper limits, sit at table together if 
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they choose to board at the college hall ;” 
“to pursue study under such advantages of 
good instruction and small expense as are 
afforded nowhere else in the State,” it says :— 

“ They are contented, eager, and success- 
ful in study, friendly to each other, with a 
manifest gain during their stay in gentleman- 
ly and lady-like demeanor. No degrading 
tendency is apparent to drag down one class, 
but there is gain in Christian manliness and 
gentleness on one side, of self-respect and as- 
piration on the other.” 

The Commercial concludes its notice of the 
Institution, by suggesting that Kentucky 
ought to be ready to care for the classes for 
whom the Institution is established, rather 
than leave them dependent upon the chari- 
ties of the North. 


—+ <0 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THE RAINDROP—A PARABLE, 


The night was stormy, and its skirts were grey 
With rushing April showers— 

But the clouds parted at the break of day: 
Fair were the morning hours. 


And, looking from my chamber window, lo ! 
A twinkling, quivering gem, 

That, like a brilliant blossom, all aglow, 
Hung on the bare tree stem. 


So keen the living radiance went and came, 
In changing splendor bright, 

Now mays of emerald—now golden flame— 
And now with purple light— 


My soul was fairly filled with deep amaze 
That out of heaven should be 

A thing of such supreme, ethereal grace 
As glittered on the tree. 


So might I long have gazed, and let time roll, 
For these fair colors bright 

Were as a harmony tbat soothes the soul 
To rapture intinite :— 


But the warn south-wind came from out his place 
And woke the woods to m:rth— 

The raindrop glistened with an added grace, 
And, trembling, fell to earth. 


And is it not, this dewdrop ere it fell, 
A parable? I said ; 

Take beed, my heart, and see thou read it well, 
For God would have it read. 

No light nor radiance were its own to boast; 

For look, and thou mayst see, 

Dark and inglorious are the kindred host 
Of drops upon the tree. 


From a far-distant fount the glory came 
That made it shine so bright; 

Transfased its life with light; its beart with flame, 
it shoue with Heaven's owa Light. 


And so, dull earthly heart, God bids thee shine ; 
He sends His heavenly ray, 

Rids thee receive the radiance all divine— 
Enjoy « glorious day ; 


Waits bat the single eye, the heart siacere, 
The wish to do His will— 

To pour upen thy soul sucb sunshine clear 
As crowns His heavenly hill. 
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Then wills that thou reflect His glorious name 
To all the world around, 

That men may say from Heaven this lustre came, 
None such on earth is found. 

















Tbree harmonies divine, 
Rays from the Sun of Righteousness above— 
The Lord would make them thine ! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

















the 16th inst. 

















though with less severity, on the 9tb. 














known to have been injured by falling buildings. 
Intelligence continued to be received of damage 
both by sea and land. Another storm on the 15th 




















England. A considerable fall of snow occurred in 
the north of England on the 14th. 

Viscountess Beaconsfield, wife of B. Disraeli, died 
on the 15th inst. The Queen, in 1868, made her 
& peeress in ber own right, her busband having de- 
clined the title previously tendered to him. 
































France.—A violent gale visited Paris, on the 
10th, demolishing several buildings and damaging 
others. ; 

Ninety-two members of the Assembly, belonging 
| to the party known as the Left Centre, and 15 mod- 
| erate Republicans, united on the 10th in presenting 
' to the Assembly a proposal, for reference to the 
committee of 30, suggesting the prolongation of 
President Thiers’ term of office for four years; the 
election of a Vice President; the partial renewal of 
the Assembly yearly ; the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of Ministerial respousibility ; the creation of 
a second Chamber, and the settlement of the rela- 
tions between the Executive and Legislative depart- 
ments. 

Numerous petitions for the dissolution of the As- 
sembly had been circulated for signatures in Paris 
and the departments, and on the 11th, on motion of 
deputies of the Right er monarcbical party, the 14th 
was assigned for discussion upon them. A mani- 
festo was published on the 11th, signed by Gambet- 
ta, Cremieux, Louis Blanc, and other republican 
members, 86 in all, demanding a peaceful and legal 
dissolution of the Assembly, us the only means of 
avoiding fresh damages to the country, as a division 
inthe Assembly renders the government's power 
less effective; and expressing strong disapproval 
of the pressure exerted to bring about disorder. It 
asserted the right of petilion to be inviolable, for 
an attack on it would be an attack on the principle 
of universal suffrage. A violent and exciting de- 
bate took place on the 14tb, the sitting continuing 
until 1 A.M. of the 15th, when the Chamber, by a 
vote of 409 to 201, rejected the petitions, Io the de- 
bate, Gambetta warmly advocated dissolution, and 
Minister Dufaure opposed it. On the 16th President 
Thiers appeared before the committee of 30, and ex- 
plaiued ais position. He said the only remedy for 
the present difficulties is the organization of a sec- 
ond Chamber, and that Ministerial responsibilty a!- 
ready exists. The Executivr and Ministers are ready 
to retire if their acts are disapproved. His speech 
was conciliatory, and had a good effect. 






























































































































































































































































Inundations have occured in the north-east de- 
partments, where part of the city of Lille was flood- 
ed and abandoned by the inhabitants, and the crops 
in the adjacent country destroyed ; and aleo on the 


























Clear Faith, and steadfast Hope, and fervent Love, 


Forrian INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 


Great Brirain.—The gale of the 8th continued, 


In London, 
six houses were blown down, and 40 persons were 


deranged the telegraph wires in various parts of 
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river Loire, near, and including part of the city of 
Nantes. 


ITaLy.—The committee of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties having under consideration the “ religious cor- 
porations” bili, has adopted a resolution declarin 
that the suppression of the Jesuits, including their 
chief establishment in Rome, is imperatively de- 
manded by the interests of the nation. 


Avustria.—The Minister of Finance has’ sub. 
mitted to the Diet the budget for 1873. It is esti. 
mated that the receipts will exceed the expendi. 
tures by 1,500,000 florins (about $600,000 ) main} 
in consequnce of increased revenue from the taxes, 


Spain.—The Premier, Zorilla, announced to the 
Cortes, that subscriptions for the new government 
loan had been offered, to three times the amount 
required. A bill has been introduced providing for 
universal and compulsory military service. 

An attempt at insurrection was made in the sub- 
urbs of Madrid, on the night of the 11tb, but it was 
soon suppressed,though not until twenty persons had 
been killed and wounded. The pretext of the out. 
break is not made public, but the government as. 
cribes it to opposition to the new loan, and a desire 
to effect its negotiation. 


Japan.—By the last steamer to San Francisco, a 
report was received from Nagasaki, that thirty-four 
native Christians have been pardoned and permit- 
ed to returao to their homes. 


Souta America.—The negotiations between Bra- 
zil and the Argentine Republic, bave brought the 
dispute respecting the treaties with Paraguay to an 
amicable cunclusion. It is agreed that Paraguay 
shall make separate treaties with Uruguay and the 
Argentine Republic. The Brazilian aod Argentine 
troops are to evacuate Paraguay in three months af- 
ter the conclusion of the treaties. The treaty al- 
ready made between Brazil and Paraguay is not dis- 
turbed. The allies in the late war against Para- 
guay are placed on an equal footing as respects in- 
demnity for their expenses. Paraguay is to pay 
over 2 per cent. annually of the indemnity during 
the next two years, and 6 per cent. annnally there- 
after, uctil the entire amount is paid. 


Domestic.—Samuel Nelson, Associate Judge of the 
Supreme Court, bas resigned his position, on ac- 
count of age and infirmity. Ward Hunt of New 
York hes been nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate as his successor. 


Coneress.—A bill has passed both branches abol- 
ishing the offices of assessor and assistant assessor 
of internal revenue, to go into effect Seventh month 
Ist, 1873. The Senate has adopted a resolution for 
the appointment of a commitiee to consider the 
question of providing cheaper transportation from 
the West to the Atlantic seaboard ; anda resolution 
directing the Judiciary Committee to inquire into 
the expediency of so ameudiog the Constitution as 
to provide for the election of President, Vice Presi- 
dentand U. 8. Senators, by direct vote of the people. 
The House has passed a bill for the relief of suff- 
erers by the Boston fire, by allowing a drawback on 
materials imported to be used, and actually used, 
in the construction of buildings on the site of those 
buned ; one authorizing the construction of six new 
slocp3 of war, each carrying not more than ten guns; 
one authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to is- 
gue coupon bonds in exchange for registered bonds, 
the expense of exchange to be paid by the owner; 
the Indian and Pension Appropriation bills; and 
bill granting a bounty in public land, not exceeding 
160 acres each, to honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors of the late war. 
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